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VER a century ago, Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 
Lincoln met in a series of debates that has justifiably 
_been regarded as a major event in nineteenth cen- 
tury American politics.1 At stake was one of Illinois’ Senate 
seats, but the issues that were debated far transcended the local 
scene. Conditioned during their early years by the same Illinois 
frontier environment and appealing to the same audiences in 
their quest for political office, it was, perhaps, natural that the 
two rivals should have found themselves in agreement on some 
questions. For example, both Lincoln and Douglas agreed that 
in many respects the Negro was inferior tothe white man. Doug- 
las insisted, in an oft-quoted passage, that the United States - 
government “was made by white men, for the benefit of white 
men and their posterity forever, and never should be admin- 
istered by any except white men.? Lincoln was equally em- 
phatic when he said that “there is a physical difference between 
the white and black races which I believe will forever forbid 
the two races living together on terms of social and political 
equality. ... 1 as much as any other man am in favor of having 
the superior position assigned to the white race.’® Both men 
agreed also that state governments could and should deter- 
mine the status of the Negro within their boundaries free from 
outside interference. 


* The author, a charter member of Delta [ota chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, 
is Associate Professor of History at the University of Illinois. 

1 This study is based on papers read before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, April 1958, and the American Historical Association, December 
1958. 
*Paul M. Angle, ed., Created Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates of 1858 (Chicago, 1958), 266. 

® Ibid., 235. 
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The real difference between them lay in Lincoln’s unhesi- 
tating conviction that slavery was wrong, that the Negro, as a 
human being, was entitled to the natural rights enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence, and in Douglas’ refusal to 
consider slavery in moral terms. Although Douglas considered 
slavery a curse and deplored its existence, he steadfastly de- 
clined to think of it as a moral question. ‘To Douglas there was 
a different, and higher, morality involved in the political 
crises of the 1850’s—the right of every community to determine 
its own domestic institutions for itself and in its own way. “It 
is no answer to this argument,”’ Douglas declared, ‘‘to say that 
slavery is an evil and hence should not be tolerated. You must 
allow the people to decide for themselves whether it is a good 
or an evil.’’* In the last debate at Alton, Douglas made his 
position clear: “I care more for the great principle of self- 
government, the right of the people to rule, than I do for all 
the negroes in Christendom. ... I would not blot out the great 
inalienable rights of the white men for all the negroes that 
ever existed.”® Because Lincoln thought slavery a wrong, he 
firmly believed that the institution should be placed in a con- 
dition of ‘ultimate extinction” and that it should be prevented 
from spreading into the western territories. Douglas’ convic- 
tion that the people in the territories should enjoy equal rights 
with those of the states in all local and domestic affairs, includ- 
ing slavery, drew the line of opposition between him and his 
adversary. The Illinois senatorial campaign of 1858 was but 
one of many occasions during the decade on which Douglas 
defended his popular sovereignty convictions. 

Douglas’ concern for what he called popular sovereignty 
in the territories was as much a part of his devotion to western 
expansion and development as it was of his belief in democ- 
racy. Only by studying popular sovereignty in the context of 
Douglas’ western interests can a full understanding be 
achieved of the significant place the principle occupied in his 

‘Tbid., 17. 

® Ibid., 400. 
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political thinking. Although born a New Englander, Douglas 
identified himself early in life with western people and prob- 
lems. Shortly after his arrival in Illinois, at the age of twenty, 
he confided to his brother-in-law, ‘‘I have become a Western 
man have imbibed Western feelings principles and interests.’ 
Much later, he admitted, ‘From early youth, I have indulged 
an enthusiasm, which seemed to others wild and romantic, in 
regard to the growth, expansion, and destiny of the republic. 
The great west and the Pacific coast presented a theatre for 
new and wonderful events.’’’ As one of his eulogists said after 
Douglas’ death, his “look was westward.’’® 

As a western man, Douglas exhibited an attachment to two 
basic tenets of frontier thought, ideas which also characterized 
the Jacksonian era in which he served his political apprentice- 
ship: a strong belief in national expansion and an equally 
strong faith in man’s ability to govern himself wisely without 
interference from the outside. Manifest destiny and popular 
sovereignty were fundamental to Douglas’ political creed. In 
fact he regarded them as closely interrelated as two sides of 
the same coin. “I am in favor,” he told a New Orleans audi- 
ence in December 1858, “of expansion as fast as consistent with 
our interest and the increase and development of our popula- 
tion and resources. But I am not in favor of that policy unless 
the great principle of non-intervention and the right of the 
people to decide the question of slavery, and all other domestic 
questions, for themselves shall be maintained. If that principle 
prevail, we have a future before us more glorious than that of 
any other people that ever existed.”® Douglas brought these 

* Douglas to Julius N. Granger, December 15, 1833, owned by Martin F. 
Douglas, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

"Springfield Illinois State Register, April 10, 1851. 

8 Addresses on the Death of Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, Delivered in the 
Senate and House of Representatives on Tuesday, July 9, 1861 (Washington, 
1861), 14-15. 

® Speeches of Senator S. A. Douglas, on the Occasion of His Public Recep- 


tion by the Citizens of New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Baltimore (Washington, 
1859), 10. 
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convictions to bear on the national problems of the 1840's 
and 1850's. 

In Congress, Douglas fought hard on behalf of frontier 
development. When he entered the House of Representatives 
in 1843, he carried with him a legislative plan for the West that 
included the annexation of Texas, the authorization of surveys 
for and the construction of a Pacific railroad, the organization 
of Nebraska and Oregon territories, and the construction of 
military posts for the protection of emigrating settlers. Some- 
thing of Douglas’ western attachment was revealed in a letter 
written him by James Shields in 1845, when the annexation 
of Texas was imminent: 


You and I have set down before now in the wild apparent 
enthusiasms of pearly youth and talked of extending a ter- 
ritory to the Rocky Mountains, thus securing a military pass, 
under civil jurisdiction thence opening a way to the occupa- 
tion of Oregon, thence acting on the fertile territory south. 
... And now my Dear Douglass we are likely to see all this 
accomplished and you are actively and powerfully engaged 
in turning those dreams into solemn realities. . . . It is glori- 
ous. It is working out the destiny of a mighty people. When 
you succeed . . . the importance of the East will be lost in 
the magnitude of the West.!° 


Douglas’ appointment as chairman of the committee on terri- 
tories, a position he held in House and Senate for fifteen of his 
eighteen years in Congress, strengthened his identification 
with the West. He continued an advocate of such western 
measures as the Pacific Railroad and free homesteads, but it 
was in the area of territorial administration that his efforts 
were most energetic. 

“No man in the country,’ wrote one frontier newspaper 
editor, “wields so potent an influence as Mr. Douglas, on all 
things pertaining to the Territories. He is familiar with their 
history, geography, climate and wants; and even from his bit- 
terest revilers, his suggestions on matters of territorial policy 


2% James Shields to Douglas, January 12, 1845, owned by Martin F. Douglas. 
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command respect and attention.’ Seven territories were or- 
ganized while Douglas was chairman of the Senate committee. 
While he did not personally write all the bills organizing them, 
he did exert a strong influence in shaping and guiding them 
through Congress. “The preparation of the various bills neces- 
sary to give government to the people of the territories, and 
prepare them for admission into the Union as states,” he once 
declared, “‘required labor and investigation. But it was a work 
of love—a labor in which duty and inclination ran in the same 
channel.”!2 Once the territories were organized, Douglas re- 
garded himself as a special guardian of their interests. 

The rapid growth of population in the Trans-Mississippi 
West, stimulated by the acquisition of new territory by the 
nation and by significant mineral discoveries, combined with 
a growing concern over the expansion of slavery to make the 
question of territorial administration one of the crucial issues 
of the 1850’s. In the six years between 1848 and 1854, the terri- 
tories of Oregon, Minnesota, Utah, New Mexico, Washington, 
Kansas, and Nebraska were organized; agitation for the crea- 
tion of additional territories—especially in Arizona, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Dakota—continued throughout the fifties. By 
early 1859, one Washington newspaper commented “that there 
is an epidemic now raging for the formation of new States and 
Territories.”1% Throughout the 1850's, Douglas, from his 
vantage point on the territorial committee, concentrated his 
energies on the achievement and recognition of popular sov- 
ereignty, which he once defined as the “right of the people 
of an organized Territory, under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, to govern themselves in respect to their own 
internal policy and domestic affairs.’’!* 

Stephen A. Douglas did not invent popular sovereignty, a 
fact which he readily admitted. When Jefferson Davis pro- 


“St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, January 14, 1857. 

Springfield Illinois State Register, April 10, 1851. 

1* Washington States, February 21, 1859. 

34 J. Madison Cutts, 4 Brief Treatise Upon Constitutional and Party Ques- 
tions, and the History of Political Parties (New York, 1866), 124. 
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tested in 1860 that Douglas had assumed a “‘peculiar guardian- 
ship” over the principle, Douglas replied sharply that “if one 
man is not the peculiar guardian of it, it is very evident that 
one man is the object of attack in regard to it.”45 Few would 
deny, however, that Douglas became popular sovereignty’s 
most ardent champion. The doctrine, as applied by the Illinois 
Senator to the western territories, was born of America’s fron- 
tier experience. Since the early days of the republic, the 
attachment of frontier dwellers to local government and their 
resentment against external authority had resulted in fre- 
quent, bitter attacks against the traditional ‘‘territorial system” 
of the United States, which centered control over the terri- 
tories in the national Congress.1® By mid-century, movements 
to broaden the powers of the inhabitants of territories had 
appeared in all parts of the frontier. When Douglas took up the 
cudgel for increased territorial self-government, it seemed to 
many in the West that their objectives would soon be achieved. 
Viewed from this western perspective, Douglas’ role in the 
1850's was a part of this continuing struggle. In the West, he 
was hailed as the champion of frontier rights by men of all 
political faiths. The Kansas-Nebraska Act, for example, was 
considered to be, in the words of one frontier spokes- 
man, a significant “step towards the emancipation of the 
Territories.’’27 

Douglas’ view of popular sovereignty first emerged during 
the debates over the organization of the Mexican Cession. 
Earlier, he had expressed the traditional interpretation of 
national-territorial relationships; in the discussion over the 
admission of Florida and Jowa territories to statehood early in 
1845, he conceded that the people of a territory had a right 
to form their own state constitution without interference or 
restriction from the national government. But beyond that he 
was, for the moment, unwilling to go: 


® Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1971. 

16 See Allen Johnson, “The Genesis of Popular Sovereignty,” Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics, III (January 1905), 3-19. 

™ Salem Oregon Statesman, December 26, 1854. 
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The father may bind the son during his minority; but the 
moment he attains his majority, his fetters are severed, and 
he is free to regulate his own conduct. So with the Terri- 
tories; they are subject to the jurisdiction and control of 
Congress during their infancy, their minority; but when 
they attain their majority, and obtain admission into the 
Union, they are free from all restraints and restrictions, 
except such as the constitution of the United States has 
imposed on each and all the States.18 


Douglas frequently expressed his belief that territories might 
settle such questions as slavery when they became States, but it 
was not until 1848 that he began to speak of the right of the 
territories as territories to legislate on the subject of slavery.1® 
He was profoundly impressed with the point of view outlined 
by Lewis Cass in the latter’s famous “Nicholson Letter,” and 
his position during the crisis of 1849-1850 reflected a gradual 
acceptance of Cass’s doctrine.”® From that time on, Douglas 
argued that the people in the territories held the right to 
determine the nature and character of their domestic institu- 
tions for themselves without interference from the outside. 
The exigencies of the political struggles of the fifties forced 
him to justify his beliefs, but through all the developing 
stages of Douglas’ doctrine—the debates over the organization 
of the Mexican Cession that finally resulted in the Compromise 
of 1850, his defense of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the committee 
reports on the troubles in Kansas, the fight over the 
Lecompton Constitution, the joint debates with Lincoln, the 
publication of his noted and controversial essay on popular 
sovereignty in Harper's Magazine, and finally the discussion of 
territorial organization during the secession winter of 1860- 
1861—ran a strong thread of consistency. 


* Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 284. 

% Speech in New Orleans, June 8, 1848, Springfield Illinois State Register, 
July 7, 1848. 

* See Lewis Cass to A. O. P. Nicholson, December 24, 1847, Niles’ National 
Register, January 8, 1848. Senator Daniel S. Dickinson of New York had also 
given formal expression to popular sovereignty in a series of resolutions intro- 
duced in Congress, January 12, 1848. [Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 
86-88.} 
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To Douglas, popular sovereignty was based fundamentally 
on moral right. “I do not speak of constitutional rights,” he 
declared early in 1849, “I do not choose to go into abstractions 
and metaphysical reasoning, but I speak of those moral rights 
which are violated when we go to dictating forms of govern- 
ment to a people who are about ready to assume the position 
of an independent state.”?! Popular sovereignty, he said, was 
a right to be conceded to the territories “the moment they 
have governments and legislatures established for them.”?? 
“Have the people of the territories of the United States no 
rights?” he asked on still another occasion. “I had supposed 
that the principle was universally conceded in this country, 
that all men have certain inherent and inalienable rights; and 
I have yet to learn upon what grounds the people of the terri- 
tories are to be excluded from the benefit of this principle.’ 
Although territorial self-government had, to Douglas, the force 
of a moral principle, there was also a practical side to the ques- 
tion. The territories, he argued, ought to be able to decide all 
questions relating to their domestic affairs and policies ‘“‘be- 
cause they have a much deeper interest in these matters than 
we have, and know much better what institutions suit them 
than we, who have never been there, can decide for them.’ 

Douglas regarded the popular sovereignty provision in the 
bills organizing Utah and New Mexico territories in 1850 as 
the establishment of a new precedent in dealing with the terri- 
tories. In his defense of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, he 
further emphasized his view that the people of the territories 
held rights of self-government which the national government 
must respect. Douglas was unequivocal in his declaration that 
the purpose of the bill was to carry into effect the principle 
that the people in the two territories “shall be left free to regu- 
late their domestic concerns in their own way” and that 
Congress shall neither legislate slavery into nor out of any of 


1 Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 208. 
= Tbid., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1116. 
* Ibid., Appendix, 374. 

™ Ibid., pt. 2, p. 1114. 
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the territories.25> The traditional framework of the territorial 
government was altered by striking out the congressional veto 
of territorial legislation, and one of the great obstacles to a full 
realization of popular sovereignty, the Missouri Compromise, 
was abrogated.”¢ Still, Douglas based his argument on moral 
right and little was said regarding the actual power of Congress 
to interfere in territorial affairs. 

As the pressure of opposition towards his doctrine 
mounted, Douglas sought justification for popular sovereignty 
in the Constitution of the United States. In doing so, he weak- 
ened his position, for Douglas was not at his best when arguing 
from theory. From the rather vague and negative assertion that 
he knew of no reason why the powers confided by the Consti- 
tution to the states should not be extended to the territories,?7 
he moved to the more positive assertion that both states and 
territories stand in the same relationship to the Constitution, 
as far as slavery, or any other domestic institution, was con- 
cerned.”® In the discussions over the organization of Utah and 
New Mexico territories in 1850, Douglas did not deny that 


* Ibid., 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 326. One territory, Washington, was 
created in the interim between the Utah and New Mexico acts and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Douglas maintained that this territory, which was organized by 
splitting Oregon Territory, was established in accordance with the principles 
of the 1850 legislation; since no mention of slavery was made in the bill, the 
Ordinance of 1787 which prohibited slavery in the Oregon territorial act was 
purposely omitted, and the organic act of Oregon Territory—which contained 
the slavery prohibition—was declared to be no longer of force in the area. 
(Speech of Senator Douglas at a Public Dinner Given Him by His Personal and 
Political Friends at Chicago, November 9, 1854 (Washington, 1854), 9.] 

*% See Robert W. Johannsen, “The Kansas-Nebraska Act and Territorial 
Government in the United States,” Territorial Kansas: Studies Commemorating 
the Centennial (Lawrence, 1954), 17-32. The writer does not wish to imply that 
all of the various partisan and political pressures to which Douglas was sub- 
jected in drafting the Kansas-Nebraska Act should, or can, be ignored. ‘The 
act, however, was based on principle and represented a stage in Douglas’ devel- 
opment of that principle. 

™ Speech of Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, on the “Measures of Adjustment,” 
Delivered in the City Hall, Chicago, October 23, 1850 (Chicago, 1850), 4. 

8 See Douglas, “The Dividing Line between Federal and Local Authority: 
Popular Sovereignty in the Territories,” Harper's Magazine, XIX (September 
1859), 519-537. For a study of this essay in the context of Douglas’ career, see 
Robert W. Johannsen, “Stephen A. Douglas, ‘Harper’s Magazine,’ and Popular 
Sovereignty,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLV (March 1959), 606-631. 
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Congress had power over slavery in the territories, and he 
deliberately avoided the controversial question of where the 
power over slavery actually resided—in the territorial legisla- 
ture or in the national Congress. He proposed, he said, “to 
make it an open question, so that the people themselves could 
do with it as they pleased.’’?® By 1856, however, he had placed 
popular sovereignty squarely within a constitutional frame- 
work. Congressional authority in a territory, he maintained, 
could not go beyond the initial establishment of the territorial 
government in the organic act. Douglas argued that the power 
of Congress to create a territory was not derived from the 
much-debated clause in Article IV, Section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion, giving it the right to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the “territory or other property” of the United States, 
but was drawn rather from the power of Congress to admit new 
states. The organic act of a territory, he continued, must leave 
the people free to regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way in order that they, when conditions warrant it, may 
be admitted to the Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal states.®° In 1861, in one of his last discussions of popular 
sovereignty, Douglas declared, “There seems to be a strange 
impression abroad that this Government, which has but a few 
specified powers, so far as the States are concerned, is omni- 
potent in the Territories of the United States. I deny the 
omnipotence of the Federal power either in States or 
Territories.”*? 

Historians for the past half-century have attempted to 
demonstrate that Douglas had ulterior motives in advocating 
popular sovereignty, especially as the principle applied to Kan- 
sas and Nebraska territories.*? It cannot be denied that 

» Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1118. 

™ Senate Reports, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 34, pp. 2-4. 

* Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. 1, p. 430. 

™ The literature on this subject is voluminous. For an excellent summary 
of the historiography of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, see Roy F. Nichols, “The 


Kansas-Nebraska Act: A Century of Historiography,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XLIII (September 1956), 187-212. 
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Douglas nurtured strong ambitions for high political office, 
that he was concerned over the divided and distracted condi- 
tion of the Democratic party on the slavery question, and that 
he was anxious for a variety of reasons to secure approval for a 
Pacific railroad over northern and central routes. That Douglas 
thought he saw in popular sovereignty a device that would 
unite his party and restore sectional harmony to the Union is 
incontrovertible. But at the same time there is no evidence 
that Douglas was not sincere when he explained that his 
support of popular sovereignty was based on his conviction 
that “the principle was right” and that he presented it as an 
“act of justice” to the people of the territories.*? 

Popular sovereignty, as conceived by Douglas to give terri- 
tories control over slavery, was denounced by his opponents 
in terms of vehemence and bitterness. ‘To Jefferson Davis it 
was a “delusive gauze thrown over the public mind”; and to 
Abraham Lincoln, “‘the most errant humbug that has ever been 
attempted on an intelligent community.’’** But it was neither 
Davis’ public nor Lincoln’s community to which Douglas’ 
popular sovereignty would apply. Although popular sover- . 
eignty was clearly part of Douglas’ broader interest in western 
development, little attempt has been made to discover the 
reactions of the people in the western territories toward Doug- 
las or his doctrine. On the frontier he was hailed as the 
(“champion of popular rights and the friend of the hardy 
pioneer.’’®> His correspondence is full of letters from the fron- 
tier regions, asking his support for territorial legislation. From 
the Carson valley area of western Utah Territory, for example, 
came an appeal for a new territorial organization, based on a 
“full confidence in your knowledge of the wants of a people 
situated as we are.’’¢ 


* Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 337-338. 

*% Ibid., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., pt. 2, p. 1247; Roy P. Basler, ed., Collected Works 
of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), IL, 509. 

® Salem Oregon Statesman, March 17, 1857. 

* William M. Ormsby to Douglas, February 12, 1858, Stephen A. Douglas 
Papers, University of Chicago Library. 
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In the Pacific Northwest territories popular sovereignty 
was regarded as an innovation in territorial government, as a 
“democratic step forward, enlarging the rights of American 
citizens in the Territories.’’*7 One pioneer Oregonian waxed 
enthusiastic over the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act: ‘““The 
glorious Nebraska bill involving the great principle of Self- 
Government, has passed, thanks to God first and then to the 
fearless band of Patriots who voted for it—second only to the 
signers of.the Declaration of our Independence. . . . After 
generations will yet rise up and call them blessed.”** Another 
wrote to Douglas praying that the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act be extended to Oregon Territory.2® Whigs and 
Republicans, as well as Democrats, showered praise on Douglas 
and endorsed his position.*® One editor in Minnesota Terri- 
tory hoped that the future policy of the government toward 
the West would be based on popular sovereignty and its recog- 
nition that “the people of the Territories shall possess and 
exercise the right of deciding upon their own institutions for- 
ever hereafter.” Douglas, he continued, had proved himself to 
be a true friend of the West by his unflinching support “‘of the 
right of the people of the Territories to regulate their own 
affairs, in their own way.”*! The Minnesota territorial legisla- 
ture reported that the Kansas-Nebraska Act, “by destroying 
all geographical and political barriers to the free enjoyment 
of the law-making power by the people of those Territories, 


Salem Oregon Statesman, April 4, 1854. 

*8 Joseph N. Prescott to Joseph Lane, July 25, 1854, Joseph Lane Papers, 
Oregon Historical Society, Portland. 

*® David Newsom to Douglas, April 18, 1858, Douglas Papers, University of 
Chicago Library. 

Portland Weekly Oregonian, May 8, 1858. For private declarations of 
support from several of Oregon’s Republican leaders, see Amory Holbrook to 
Douglas, March 26, December 22, 1858; Anson G. Henry to Douglas, June 2, 
1858; and E, D. Shattuck to Douglas, June 7, 1858, Douglas Papers, University 
of Chicago Library. The reaction of the Pacific Northwest territories to the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act has been studied in detail in Robert W. Johannsen, “The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Pacific Northwest Frontier,” Pacific Historical 
Review, XXII (May 1953), 129-141- 

“St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, December 31, 1856; July 12, 1858. 
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exhibits an advance in the system of popular government.’’*? 

In the four territories for which popular sovereignty had 
been provided—Utah, New Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska— 
the doctrine found strong support among the local population. 
In New Mexico, for example, the Kansas-Nebraska Act was not 
only endorsed but the desire was also expressed to see the 
principle of popular sovereignty extended to “all the new Ter- 
ritories that are now forming, or hereafter, may be formed.” 
The acceptance of Douglas’ doctrine in the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, according to one Santa Fe paper, exhibited a “returning 
sense of justice in the policy of the government towards the 
Territories of the Union.’*? In 1859, the New Mexico terri- 
torial legislature exercised its right to popular sovereignty by 
approving a code for the protection of slave property in the 
territory.** Support for Douglas was strong in Nebraska terri- 
torial politics; in 1855, the territorial legislature approved 
resolutions endorsing the principle of Nebraska’s organic act 
and pledging the territory to ‘advance and perpetuate the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty.”’*® 

The Mormons in Utah supported and endorsed popular 
sovereignty during the decade. When the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act became law, the official Church newspaper congratulated 
the nation that a majority in Congress was ‘willing to allow 
inhabitants of Territories the same privileges in regulating 
their internal policy, as are allowed to those who live in States.” 
“Fortunately for the development of freedom,” the paper con- 
tinued at a later date, “ ‘popular sovereignty’ is beginning to 

“ Ibid., January 19, 1858. 

“ Santa Fe Weekly Gazette, April 8, 1854; April 19, 1856. 

“Loomis Morton Ganaway, New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy 
1846-1861 (Albuquerque, 1944), 70-71. 

“Territory of Nebraska, House Journal, 1855, 9-10. For evidence of Doug- 
las support in Nebraska Territory, see James Stewart to Douglas, February 20, 
1858; Mills Reeves to Douglas, January 3, 1859, Douglas Papers, University of 
Chicago Library; B. D. Holbrook to Jeremiah Black, January 11, 1858, Jere- 


miah Black Papers, Library of Congress; Samuel W. Black to James Buchanan, 
May 16, 1859, James Buchanan Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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be better understood, and many of the most intelligent and 
influential of our statesmen and writers are battling for terri- 
torial rights to self-government.’’** In 1852, the Utah legisla- 
ture extended the protection of the law to slave property in 
the territory.*7 But while they rejoiced at the progress of 
popular sovereignty, the Mormons had little reason for re- 
garding Douglas as their champion. When the hue and cry was 
raised against the Mormon settlements in Utah, Douglas 
joined in the denunciations, even to the point of recommend- 
ing that the organic act of Utah Territory be repealed. So 
long as the territorial government continued in operation, 
Douglas insisted, the Mormons were entitled to all their rights 
of self-government, but since they had demonstrated them- 
selves to be, in Douglas’ eyes, “alien enemies” and “outlaws,” 
they little deserved this benefaction. With the abolition of 
Utah’s territorial government the area could come under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States government.‘ 

Although the situation in Kansas Territory was much con- 
fused, a clear support of Douglas’ doctrine emerged even here. 
The interference of the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
and the Missouri ‘‘border ruffians’” in territorial affairs stiff- 
ened the desire of the majority in the territory to see popular 
sovereignty fairly applied. One antislavery newspaper ex- 
pressed the desire to see “the question of slavery and all other 
questions determined by the people of this Territory without 
any interference from abroad.” Another appealed to Repub- 
licans throughout the nation to support Douglas’ principle. 

Great Salt Lake City Deseret News, August 24, 1854; March 8, 1855. 

“ Acts, Resolutions and Memorials ... of the Territory of Utah [1851-1852] 
(Great Salt Lake City, 182), 80-83. 

“ Douglas’ views on the Utah situation were expressed in concise form in 
Kansas, Utah, and the Dred Scott Decision: Remarks of the Hon. S. A. Douglas, 
Delivered in the State House at Springfield, Ill., on the 12th of June, 1857 (n. p., 
n. d.), 6-8. Much was made of Douglas’ opposition to popular sovereignty in 
Utah by his political oponents, but Douglas always justified his stand by de- 


nouncing the Mormons as enemies and law-breakers. [Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 
2 Sess., pt. 2, pp. 1253-1255] 
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“The doctrine of self-government,” the editor feared, “is to be 
trampled under foot here . . . on the spot which had been hal- 
lowed and consecrated to its most signal vindication.”*° When 
Douglas defended popular sovereignty against the efforts of 
the Buchanan administration to force a proslave state constitu- 
tion on Kansas, he achieved new heights of popularity in the 
territory.5° 

For all their support of popular sovereignty, however, the 
territorial settlers recognized serious limitations in Douglas’ 
doctrine. Popular sovereignty, as Douglas argued it, did not 
extend to the greatest complaint of frontiersmen against the 
external authority of the national government in their local 
concerns. A significant part of every frontier movement for a 
more liberal territorial policy had been the demand for the 
popular election of all territorial officers. As long as the 
national government retained the right to appoint territorial 
officials, true popular sovereignty could not be achieved. An 
Oregon editor expressed this view when he wrote that popular 
sovereignty “implies that the people of the Territories should 
choose from among them their Governor, their judges, and 
all other officers... . These powers are rights which as much 
belong to the people of the Territories as they do to the people 
of the States, or as did they to these same citizens of ‘Territories 
when citizens of the several States. . . . It would become Judge 
Douglas’ fame as the champion of popular rights and the 
friend of the hardy pioneer to take the initiative in securing 
this end.’’5! A report drafted by the members of the Minnesota 
legislature declared that ‘‘the system of popular sovereignty in 
the Territories is yet imperfect,” and appealed for this exten- 
sion of power.®? Similar opinions were expressed in Washing 


“Leavenworth Kansas Territorial Register, August 4, 1855; Lawrence 
Herald of Freedom, April 28, November 17, 185%. See also the Lawrence 
Republican, December 9, 23, 1858. 

© For example, see Mark W. Delahay to Douglas, April 7, 1858, Douglas 
Papers, University of Chicago Library. 

= Salem Oregon Statesman, March 17, 1857. 

"St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, January 18, 1856. 
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ton, New Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, and Kansas Territories. 

Douglas, however, wag unwilling to extend popular sover- 
eignty to this logical extreme during the fifties. In 1854, he 
opposed an amendment by Salmon P. Chase to the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill providing for the popular election of territorial 
officers, partly because he recognized in it a strategy to defeat 
the bill but also because the territorial officers were charged 
with the performance of federal, not territorial, functions.*4 
Yet seven years later, Douglas pushed popular sovereignty to 
this final stage. 

In February 1861, during debate over the organization of 
Colorado Territory, Douglas submitted a substitute bill which 
would allow the people of the territory to elect their own 
officers. Since 1854, he argued, such changes had been accom- 
plished in the function of territorial officers as to justify 
their popular election. “I desire to deprive this Government,” 
he declared, ‘‘of the power of having any Federal policy in 
regard to the politics of the Territories.”*> Douglas’ substitute 
was not adopted and his plans to propose similar changes in the 
Nevada and Dakota territorial bills were abandoned.** 

Popular sovereignty was in accord with a long-standing 
frontier desire; its endorsement by Congress was considered 
by both Douglas and the people in the territories as a belated 
recognition of the rights and powers of frontier communities. 
To Douglas, slavery was a local issue, of concern only to the 
people directly affected by it. He argued, however, that the 
exercise of popular sovereignty in the territories would result 
in the extension of freedom to the West. Like many others in 

% Olympia (Washington Territory) Pioneer and Democrat, September 14, 
1855; Santa Fe Weekly Gazette, February 7, March 21, 1857; Great Salt Lake 
City Deseret News, January 28, July 1, 1857; Edson P. Rich, “Slavery in Nebras- 
ka,” Transactions of the Nebraska State Historical Society, II (1887), 99; Law- 
rence Republican, March 15, 1860. 

™ Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 298, 786-787. 

® Ibid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 764-765. 

% Tbid., 766, 1207, 1208. Senator Wade of Ohio accused Douglas, probably 
with some justification, of changing his position on the popular election of 


territorial officials “because the politics of the appointing power are changed.” 
[Ibid., 765,] 
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his day, Douglas held the view, not completely supported by 
the facts of western settlement, that slavery could never adapt 
itself to the West. Douglas’ popular sovereignty was not lim- 
ited only to the slavery question but had a broader meaning. ~ 
To him, as to those who lived on the frontier, it meant terri- 
torial self-government, applicable to all questions of local and 
domestic importance. “It is due to the dignity as well as to the 
beneficence of the principle,” wrote one Minnesotan, “that 
it should be raised out of the narrow, degraded position in 
which it has been sunk by the slavery agitators of all sections, 
and placed where it belongs, as the keystone of the arch of our 
political system.’’5? Because Douglas’ position was good fron- 
tier doctrine, he enjoyed the strong support of the West. In 
some areas, the support was based upon local movements to 
secure a broader degree of territorial self-determination.®® 
Much of it was undoubtedly motivated by purely partisan and 
political considerations, but that this explanation is not 
wholly adequate may be demonstrated by the fact that West- 
erners of all political faiths, Republican as well as Democrat, 
supported popular sovereignty. 

Douglas was a practical man and a professional politician. 
A study of his career quickly rules out any notion that he 
acted solely from idealistic motives. He was not a systematic 
thinker in an abstract sense, but his politics nevertheless were 
based on certain principles. Popular sovereignty was an expe- 
dient solution to a disruptive question, but it was a solution 
in which expediency merged with principle. “The man is only 
consistent,” he once said, ‘who follows out his principles and 
adapts his measures to them in view of the condition of things 
he finds in existence at the period of time when it is neces- 
sary to make the application.’”’®® 


St. Paul Pioneer and Democrat, September 8, 1859. 

In Oregon Territory, for example. See Robert W. Johannsen, “Oregon 
Territory’s Movement for Self-Government, 1848-1853," Pacific Historical Re- 
view, XXVI (February 1957), 17-32. 

» Proceedings at the Banquet of the Jackson Democratic Association, Wash- 
ington, Eighth of January, 1852 (n. p., n. d.), 10. 
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In early 1859, as he felt stiff political pressure from all sides, 
Douglas wrote to a friend, “I do not intend to make peace with 
my enemies, nor to make a concession of one iota of principle, 
believing that I am right in the position I have taken, and that 
neither can the Union be preserved or the Democratic party 
maintained upon any other basis.’’®° His belief in democracy, 
man’s right to govern himself, and his conviction that the 
frontier settlers in the western territories should not be denied 
this right were fundamental to his political career. “I have no 
such pride of consistency,” Douglas declared, ‘“‘as would pre- 
vent me from modifying my opinions when convinced of an 
error; but upon this subject . . . 1 think I am right.’ 


© Douglas to [James W. Singleton], March 31, 1859, Douglas Papers, Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield. 
® Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 1256. 
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